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STANDING FIRM 


We welcome the following statement in the House of Commons as clarifying the issues raised by 
Dr. Malan’s statement on October 26th that he was waiting for a convenient moment to make 
representations to the British Government for the incorporation of the Protectorates (Basutoland, 


Swaziland, Bechuanaland) into the Union. 
of Venture. 


House of Commons Statement 


Mr. Parker (Labour) asked the Secretary of 
State for Commonwealth Relations whether he 
would give an undertaking that His Majesty’s 
Government would not transfer the High Com- 
mission Territories to the Union of South Africa 
without the consent of their inhabitants. Mr. Gor- 
don Walker, in reply, stated that the policy of the 
United Kingdom Government in this matter 
remains as set out in the following passage on 
page 4 of an aide memoire handed to the Prime 
Minister of South Africa in 1935+ (Command 
4948). The passage reads as follows :— 


‘His Majesty’s Government will not make any decision 
until the native population and the white population have 
had full opportunity of expressing their views, and any 
views they may express, and any representations which 
either the native population or the white population may 
make to His Majesty’s Government, will receive the most 
careful consideration before the Government come to any 
final decision in regard to the matter.’ 


Dr. Haden Guest (Labour) asked whether it 
was not the case that if the Territories were 
put in the charge of the South African Union 
the conditions of the people living there would 
badly deteriorate, and he hoped that His Majesty’s 
Government would refuse to allow this transfer 
to take place. Mr. Gordon Walker replied that 
he thought that this was a hypothetical question 
and that the matter should not be dealt with until 

the need arose. 


Our view was made clear in the November number 
The view of the Basutoland people is given below. 


Mr. Oliver Stanley (Conservative, a former 
Secretary of State for the Colonies) asked is it not 
better to leave the matter to the satisfactory state- 
ment made on behalf of the Government that there 
is to be no change in our policy. Mr. Dumpleton 
(Labour) asked whether any steps had been taken 
to obtain an expression of view from the popula- 
tion in the Territories. Mr. Gordon Walker ‘ No, 
Sir; the question would not arise until the South 
African Government asked us to make the trans- 
fer.’ (November 3.) 


Petition to H.M. the King from the 
Paramount Chief of Basutoland. 


The Petition refers to the employment of South 
Africans in Basutoland. 


“We are afraid of them when we see them 
among your servants who are administering the 
government of our country, and we are compelled 
to pray that it may graciously please your Majesty 
to send us children from the home of the saviour 
of our nation, Queen Victoria the Good, and all 
those already stationed in our country be trans- 
ferred to the other territories. Your Majesty, 
we are afraid of them, and the object of their 
Government at the present time is to sever their 
connection with the British Crown and establish 
their independence as a republic, which thing we 
Basutos detest to the the bottom of our hearts.” 
(Manchester Guardian, November 10.) 
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GROUNDNUT TROUBLES 


LL over the Colonial Empire anxious 
Governments, urged on all sides to press on 
with economic and social development, are casting 
around for revenue.. Nigeria managed to collect 
£14m. in 1947, while Tanganyika’s revenue totalled 
£5m. We cannot help wondering what members of 
such Governments feel when they read in the first 
Report of the Overseas Food Corporation* that 
£7m. was spent on the Tanganyika Groundnuts 
Scheme in its first year by the United Africa Com- 
pany (Managing Agency), Ltd., and £16m. in its 
second year by the Overseas Food Corporation. 
The scheme has met with innumerable, and many 
of them unforeseeable, difficulties. The cost of 
clearing an acre of bush has proved to be nearly 
ten times that estimated by the Wakefield Mission, 
and last year’s drought ruined the first season’s 
crop that was to be used for oil. This is doubly 
unfortunate, since sections of the Press have 
encouraged in the British public the wildest ideas 
of the success to be expected in Tanganyika. ‘ Im- 
possibly utopian ideas are abroad of lands flowing 
with milk and honey which have only to be opened 
up in order to solve all our problems,’ we wrote in 
this journal in May, 1948, pointing out that colonial 
development schemes ‘ are bound to be a slow pro- 
cess. The Report now brings this fact home to 
everyone. Development schemes in the Colonies 
are being publicly financed precisely because pri- 
vate enterprise cannot make the long-term invest- 
ment, with so little quick reward, that such schemes 
necessitate. While we agree with the critics that 
expenditure in Tanganyika has been excessive, and 
that Parliamentary control over the scheme has 
been virtually nil, we cannot join in a hue and cry 
which is directed against public enterprise as such, 
for that would mean abandoning essential develop- 
ment altogether. It will be all to- the good if the 
shock ends waste and fantastic expectations 
together. 


The Scheme has been of great value to Tangan- 
yika. Roads, port installations, an oil pipe-line, 
railways, hospitals, schools, have been constructed, 
Africans have been trained to handle heavy 
machinery, and valuable experience has been 
gained in clearing and cultivation which will be 
useful in areas far beyond Tanganyika itself. Nor 
has the agricultural loss been complete: timber, 
cattle and sunflowers are being produced even 
though at Kongwa the groundnut failed. At the 
end of the first year, the Managing Agency con- 
sidered that ‘the decision to proceed immediately 
and in head-long manner on an improvised basis 


* Report and Accounts for 1948-49. H.M.S.O. 


has been emply justified,’ and stated that ‘ no pro- 
blems have arisen to disturb our confidence in’ 
the Scheme’s ‘ final success.’ We hope this judg- 
ment will! be justified. 


HONG KONG 


Communist successes in China have raised pro- 
blems for British Colonial policy in the Far East. 
From ‘experience in Malaya, there is no evidence 
that the Chinese Communists are likely to inter- 
vene directly in British colonial affairs. In Hong 
Kong the problem is on the border. 36,000 troops 
with naval and air support are in the Colony for 
the purpose of suppressing riots. But October 17, 
when the Communists reached the border, must 
have been something of an anti-climax; for the 
British Police Officer, who had been in contact with 
the Chinese guerillas, reported that the Communist 
forces had been instructed to avoid incidents with 
the British forces and only to move into new posi- 
tions when they had been evacuated by Nationalist 
troops. 


Sending troops to Hong Kong was hardly the 
best method of dealing with possible dangers 
there. Statesmanship, not force is required. Hong 
Kong has been quoted as Britain’s shop-window in 
China, and has, it is true, an excellent record in 
the traditional British rdle of affording asylum for 
political refugees. Twenty of the 89 members of 
the Presidium of the Peoples’ Consultative Con- 
ference in Peking have sought refuge there over 
the last few years. Yet, although it is four 
years since the Japanese surrender, there is 
still no constitutional advance. In July, the 
Legislative Council rejected the plan for an 
elected Municipal Council, said to have been 
supported by the Chinese, in favour of a Legis- 
lative Council with an unofficial majority which 
has not yet been agreed in London. There is no 
evidence that the Chinese population have been 
consulted nor of any decision on the degree of 
voting power to be given to the Chinese. The 


cost of living rises rapidly, rents are exorbitant. | 


Yet it is urgently necessary to win the support of 
the local population which is 99 per cent. Chinese. 
The danger has never been from an open attack 
but from undermining. A general strike would 
immobilise the Colony as in 1925—the sabotage 
of the vulnerable water supply and blockade are 
only too easy. 


The future status of Hong Kong, as well as 
questions of trade and British investments in 
China must be discussed with China on a friendly 
basis. Failure to recognise the new China may 
well result in internal disruption in Hong Kong. 


COMMON SENSE IN THE GOLD COAST 


After the Gold Coast riots of February, 1948, the Watson Committee of Enquiry presented a 
Keport stressing the need for constitutional reform. In response to this proposal, the Secretary of 
State appointed an all-African Committee of 39 members, under the Chairmanship of an African 


judge, Mr. Justice Coussey, to study the question of the administration of the Gold Coast. 


This ts 


the first time that Africans themselves have drafted a complete constitution for their country. The 
publicaion of the Coussey Report therefore marks a milestone in African history. Its recommenda- 
tions have already been largely accepted by the Secretary of State in his statement (Colonial No. 250). 
Both documents will now be considered in the Gold Coast before the present Constitution is amended. 


| Report of the Coussey Committee? is 
a most excellent document, which deserves to 
be read throughout Africa. 


The Committee has not merely drawn up a for- 
mal constitution for discussion: it has gone right 
down to the roots of traditional society in the Gold 
Coast, examining the place of the chiefs in the 
local and national structtire, making provision for 
the fluidity which has developed in modern condi- 
tions, and for which native institutions made no 
provision, considering the means by which demo- 
cratic machinery for the whole country may be 
blended with the existing state and local organisa- 
tions, and suggesting ways of bringing home to 
the.individual citizen the meaning of the part he 
is to be called upon to play in the life of his country. 
Finally—and it is significant that this is dealt with 
last, not first, in the Report—the Committee has 
considered the relation of the Gold Coast to the 
Imperial power. : 

It was no easy task to draw up detailed pro- 
posals for a territory with a population of four 
to four and a half million people at widely different 
stages of development, divided into three areas— 
the Colony, Ashanti, and the Northern Territories. 
The Committee has had to grapple with the exist- 
ence of numerous small state and local adminis- 
trations, Native Authorities, Municipal Councils in 
four towns, Provincial Councils, a Legislative 
Council covering the Colony and Ashanti, with an 
African unofficial majority (partly nominated, 
partly elected), and an Executive Council nomin- 
ated by and responsible to the Governor. 


The Committee commences with a study of local 
government, and here its principal divergence 
from the Report of the Watson Committee’ is 
on the subject of the Chiefs. The Watson Com- 
mittee called in question the whole position of the 
OES yt "male snccieatn a iat Sai ane 


"Gold Coast, Report by the Committee on Constitu- 
tional Reform, 1949. Colonial No. 248. H.M.S.O. 


?Colonial No. 231. . See I’enture, September, 1948, 
page 6 
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chiefs. The Coussey Committee, on the other 
hand, says, ‘The whole institution of chieftaincy 


_ is so closely bound up with the life of our com- 


munities that its disappearance would spell 
disaster.’ But they have equally wished to avoid 
the weakness of indirect rule—which is that the 
institution may be maintained without the popular 
control of chiefs by the people, with more than a 
suspicion that the control has passed into the 
hands of officials. The existing Native Authorities 
suffer also from the limitation of their jurisdiction 
to persons of African descent, and from inability 
to reach the standards of efficiency required for 
progressive local government. It is suggested, 
therefore, that the traditional State Councils 
should be maintained to determine customary 
issues as at present. But side by side with them 
there should be built up a whole series of District, 
Municipal, Urban and Rural Area and Village 
Councils, to run welfare and essential public ser- 
vices, and to raise local finance. The link with 
traditional authorities is to be maintained in the 
composition of the new councils, but it is made 
quite clear that the new organisations will be the 
Local Authorities, and that they will be the instru- 
ment through which modern machinery of local 
government will be built up. 


It is at this level, in the locality, that the ordinary 
citizen of the Gold Coast will feel his most intimate 
contact with government. All adults who have 
lived in the district for six months, paid their 
local taxes, and registered themselves as voters, 
will be entitled to vote for the new councils. So 
that they shall be fully aware that local govern- 
ment is not merely a matter of voting, it is sug- 
gested ‘that the tax receipts issued to taxpayers 
should have printed at the back the amounts 
received from the chief sources of revenue in the 
preceding year, the amounts spent under the main 
heads of expenditure, and the estimates of revenue 
and expenditure for the current year.’ And so that 
they should have no doubt that local government 
to-day demands more than mere ability to express 
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the demands of the people, it is suggested that 
members of District Councils should, wherever 
possible, be literate, and that literacy tests should 
be applied as early as possible in all areas. To 
maintain continuity with traditional councils it is 
suggested that they should appoint at least one- 
third of the members of the local government 
bodies, but that the rest should be popularly and 
directly elected, by whatever method of election 
will command confidence in the locality. There 
will undoubtedly be points of detail to criticise in 
these suggestions, but it is clear that the need to 
harmonise traditional outlook with modern 
development has been met. 


‘There are similar proposals for the next layer 
of the pyramid—the Regional Councils—which, it 
is proposed, should be financed from central funds 
and administered by centrally-appointed officials, 
but which should as far as possible carry out all 
the functions which can be delegated by the central 
Government, while at the same time supervising 
the activities of Local Authorities and controlling 
their finances. Except in the Northern Territories, 
these Councils should be separate from existing 
Territorial Councils, but the latter should continue 
to exercise their traditional functions and should 
nominate chiefs_to sit on the Regional Councils. 
Again, it is suggested that two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of Regional Councils should be elected. Each 
Region should also have an Executive, elected by 
the Regional Council from amongst its own mem- 
bers, with the Chief Commissioner acting as 
Chairman, but with a casting vote only. 


The Central Government 


At the central legislative level, the Committee 
was confronted with the difficulty of reconciling 
regional demands with the balance of population. 
The Watson Committee represented that all 
regions should have equal representation at the 
centre, and the Ashanti members stuck to this posi- 
tion to the end, but the majority of the Committee 
came down in favour of unequal representation 
on a compromise basis, which gives the largest 
proportion of seats to the Colony. The method of 
election also involves a compromise, since it is 
proposed that, except in the existing municipali- 
ties, all men and women who have paid their tax 
or rates should directly elect an electoral college 
to choose members for the legislature. It was 
more difficult to reach a compromise on the posi- 
tion of Chiefs, and the Committee has submitted 
two alternative sets of proposals—one for an 
upper house of which one-third should be Chiefs, 
one for a single-chamber legislature in which one- 


third of the seats should be held by Chiefs. The 
British Government, in the despatch of the Secre- 
tary of State, has expressed its support for the 
proposal for a single chamber. 


If any major opposition to the Committee’s 
proposals arises in the Gold Coast, it is likely to 
concentrate on its final suggestions for the Execu- 
tive Council. Here the Committee was in some 
difficulty. The principal reason for dissatisfac- 


tion with the present Constitution is that ‘ people 


were disappointed because their representatives in 
the Legislative Council were powerless to influ- 
ence policy.’ The logical next step would therefore 
seem to be a demand for an Executive Council 
responsible to the legislature, and eight members 
of the Committee—including Dr. Danquah and 
Mr. George Grant—have been bold enough to 
say so. 


The majority, however, have decided in favour 
of an Executive Council composed of elected mem- 
bers of the legislature and three officials, with the 
Governor as Chairman. The Legislature is to 
elect a Leader of the House of Assembly who 
would also lead the elected side of the Executive, 
and the other elected Ministers would be chosen 
by the Governor in consultation with him. The 
official members, it is suggested, should be remov- 
able by prayer if they lose the confidence of the 
House of Assembly, but all the elected members 
must resign together on a two-thirds vote of no 
confidence in the Leader of the House. Despite the 
different status of Executive Councillors, it is 
expressly stated that ‘ the members of the Execu- 
tive Council, including ex-officio members, shall 
be collectively responsible to the Assembly for the 
policy, decisions and acts of the Council.’ A 
second anomaly is that the Governor is to retain 
his reserve powers, though it is stated that he 
should use his power of certification only on the 
advice of the Executive Council, or, where this is 
refused, with the prior approval of the Secretary 
of State, except in cases of extreme urgency. 


It seems that in these proposals the Com- 
mittee’s genius for compromise has gone too far. 
How can an individual official be removable by 
vote of the legislature if the Executive Council 
is to be considered collectively responsible? And 
why does a Governor need a power of veto if the 
Executive is collectively responsible to the legis- 
lature? In his despatch giving the views of H.M. 
Government, Mr. Creech Jones has pointed out 
that the Committee has not proposed full minis- 
terial responsibility, and that in those circum- 
stances, the Governor must retain ultimate respon- 
sibility so long as he retains reserve powers. He 
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has not, however, made the task of constitution- 
framers much easier by explaining that ‘ Members 
of the Executive Council would in fact necessarily 
have a dual responsibility. While they would be 
responsible to the Governor in virtue of his ulti- 
mate responsibility for the administration of the 
territory, they would clearly be responsible to the 
Assembly for the performance of their functions 
as members of the Executive Council.’ The fact 
is that the Governor’s reserve powers need never 
be used unless there is a deadlock, and if this arises 
the Committee’s compromise will be useless. 
How will the people of the Gold Coast like the 
Report: So far there has been no indication of 


effective opposition, despite the earlier campaign 
by Kwame Nkrumah and his supporters for im- 
mediate self-government. But it remains to be 
seen whether the last section of the Report fully 
meets popular aspirations. If it does, then it can 
be only a matter of a few years before full internal 
responsibility is achieved. - If it does not, we are 
inclined to agree with Dr. Danquah that the 
British Government should take its courage in both 
hands and grant a fully-responsible executive 
straight away. After all, men who are capable of 
producing such a far-reaching analysis of their 
country’s needs cannot be incapable of govern- 
ing it. 


IT’S NOT ALL PLAIN SAILING 


Some queries raised by Groundnuts 


oe discussions on economic develop- 

ment seem to have caught the British Govern- 
ment between two fires. On the one hand it is 
criticised for the precipitate action of the Overseas 
Food Corporation in opening up the Groundnuts 
Scheme in Tanganyika at such speed that proper 
accounting was impossible: on the other it is 
attacked (as in an article by a West Indian corre- 
spondent in Venture, November, 1949) for not 
setting up two new public corporations to plunge 
into British Guiana and British Honduras. But 
the experience now being painfully accumulated 
reveals that there are many questions which still 
need to be solved in the working of publie enter- 
prise in the Colonies. es, 


First, who should foot the bill for the essential 
preparatory work in any big colonial development 
scheme: There has been vast expenditure on the 
Groundnuts Scheme, but most of it has been on 
capital investment in equipment, roads, housing 
accommodation for workers, education and health 
facilities, training schemes and experimental agri- 
cultural work—and all this has been a charge on 
the Overseas Food Corporation. On the other 
hand, in his speech in the House of Commons on 
July 20, 1949, the Secretary of State described the 
enormous amount of such work that is proceeding 
in all Colonies—almost as a matter of routine—in 
topographical and geological surveys, port and rail- 
way extensions, airport construction, electrical 
development, and so on. These works are a charge 
on colonial Governments or financed under the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act. Mr. 
Creech Jones seemed to indicate that only when 


this preliminary work had been completed should 
actual productive schemes be launched. 


Are capital works in their broadest sense, then. 
the functions of Government, and not of enter- 
prise, whether private or public? Or should the 
Corporations, when they launch an enterprise, be 
responsible for every form of capital equipment, 
including railways? It seems clear that some of the 
cost should be defrayed by colonial Governments, 
for the basic work brings permanent assets to 
their territories. What is a fair division of the 
burden? The Colonial Development Corporation 
has already* asked for special consideration of this 
very matter, pointing out that the Corporation may 
be unable to support such expenditure ‘if it is to 
expand in accordance with the country’s hopes.’ 
It shows that for one scheme, the tung oil project 
in Nyasaland, the local Government has defrayed 
a large part of the cost of an access road, but a 
further capital expenditure of £557,000 is required 
for water and electricity supplies, welfare and 
residential buildings, feeder roads, a jetty and 
engineering supervision, before anything is ex- 
pended on actual production. 

The local Governments, indeed, must make up 
their minds on many points. The impact of a big 
Corporation may disorganise the social life of 
large areas, leaving the Government to try to attain 
some sort of equilibrium. The Government may 
find that it has to spend money on specific items 
to which it would not, left to itself, have given 
priority. The Report of the Overseas Food Cor 

( Continued on page 8.) 
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ORE and more one feels the need of a 
moral lodestar to assist the compass-reading. 
It is so easy to be wise after the event : but what 
are we to think of the celebration of the 75th 
‘anniversary’ of Fiji, where Reserves have just 
been established for the Fijians, now outnumbered 
by the Indians, so wantonly brought in for short- 
term economic motives? On the other hand, much 
as one applauds the 100,000 acre forest scheme in 
Swaziland, recently announced, or the new bridge 
on the main highway in Honduras, one cannot 
help remembering the fresh demand of Dr. Malan 
for the South African Protectorates, or of Guate- 
mala for Honduras. Does the Socialist approach 
bring order any nearer? One is not thinking of 
the last-ditch resistance of the grands blancs of 
Bermuda or the Seychelles; but of the 100 
labourers, say, who are being brought to England 
from overcrowded Saint Hélena and of the Under- 
Secretary’s statement in the Commons that advice 
about birth control is neither forbidden nor sup- 
plied in the Colonies. Not that the other groups 
in our materialist world are much happier; even 
in Russia there are books expressing ‘ colonisers’ ’ 
views. But oh for a genuinely wider view! Mean- 
while Ceylon is protesting officially against the 
offensive film Bride of the Buddha. 


* 


y. Gcuee from ‘devaluation, good for exports, 
bad for imports, the most important events 
seem to have taken place in Africa. They include 
the demand made by the South African Govern- 
ment for the Protectorates; the Report of the 
Coussey Committee on the Gold Coast Constitu- 
tion, which is dealt with elsewhere in this number ; 
and the African Regional Scientific Conference 
held at Johannesburg for the last two weeks of 
October. So long as the latter is not bedevilled 
by Power. 
* 


ESPITE human failings, intrigue, medio- 
crity, conceit, the United Nations do hold out 

a hope of a better world; and one of their Trustee- 
ship missions is this month visiting Togoland and 
the Cameroons, where British Trust Territories 
are being administered jointly with the Gold Coast 
and Nigeria respectively. We hope they will like 
what they see, but it is doubtful. The Anglo- 
French Commission in Togoland seems hamstrung 
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by the delicate question of national sovereignty 
involyed in the division of the Trust Territory 
betweert Britain and France, and much of the 
publicised items to assist Ewe unity, like the Mass 
Education Drive in June, possibly even the current 
customs discussions, is largely eye-wash. As 
for the Cameroons, the second report of the 
Development Corporation shows a working profit 
of £343,396, of which £10,000 are to be ploughed 
back in welfare work. Roads have been improved, 
a power station started... . This is all right so far 
as it goes. But it might be worth enquiring a little 
more narrowly into the virtual monoculture in 
bananas, now being established, and the precise 
role of Elders and Fyffes, who are sole shippers 
and‘U.K. agents to the Corporation, which takes 
all the risks of the 4,000,000 banana stems going 
bad en route. It is also curious, in so backward 
a region, where wages are ls. ld. a day, that it ~ 
should be deemed necessary at the start to spend 
heavily on official housing. It_is true that in the 
Cameroons a little development work is going on, 
apart from bananas, with small parcels of ‘ experi- 
mental’ oil palms, rubber and cocoa. (Cassava 
and hemp have been turned down.) It is true that 
the Togo people contribute only £360,000 to local 
revenue and receive £625,000 in all. It is also 
true that these regions were largely neglected 
because they did not attract capital between the 
wars, owing to the uncertainty of their status, and 
that the new course is better than nothing. All 
the same, it is worth keeping an eye on Togoland 
and the Cameroons. 


* 


REGIONAL, Conference of the Food and 

Agricultural Corporation met at Singapore on 
the 26th September, and reported that production 
figures in 1948 were 94 per cent. of 1939, But 
the Far East has a much larger population nowa- 
days, and is in fact a net importer. We have here 
again the world-race between the tensions let loose 
by a material development uncontrolled by God 
or man, and mere human planning. Something is 
being done already. In the year ending March, 
1949, £405,540 have gone on research grants, 
mainly for fishery stations in Hong Kong and 
Malaya, and in the vital, and neglected, field of 
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human relations, a small sociological work pro- 
ceeds in Malaya. Here, too, on September 18, 
the new Communities Liaison Committee issued a 
Statement of ‘agreed views,’ including self- 
government with sovereign status, a Malayan 
nationality, progressive elections, Federal citizen- 
ship, English and Malay compulsory in the schools. 
The Committee, which is now reviewing all econo- 
mic, social and political relationships, was formed 
in January, and comprises 6 Malays, 6 Chinese, 
1 Indian, 1 European, 1 Eurasian and 1 Ceylonese, 
who is the Chairman. . . Meanwhile the terrorists 
are said to be killing each other. In Indonesia 
the Dutch negotiations with the Republicans have 
been made more difficult by the guerilla activity 
in Java, especially in East Java, where the half- 
Communist T.N.I. (Tan Malakka), the wholly 
Communist G.P.P. (Guerilja Pemsela Proklamas!) 
are making common cause with the reactionary 
Dar-ul-Islam. The negotiations have resulted in 
a draft Constitution for the United States of Indo- 
nesia. By the end of the year, when sovereignty 
should have been transferred, there should be 
peace—something like the peace of Ceylon, which 
has now seen a monumental pillar unveiled at the 
Galoya multi-purpose project, the largest scheme 
in the island’s six-year plan, whose ultimate target 
is to settle 40,000 families (30,000 people) on what 
is now jungle. 
> 


OWEVER hard one tries, in fact, one 

comes back, again and again, to material 
development. . . The first report of the Colonial 
Development Corporation has not apparently been 
mentioned yet in this paper. It shows nine schemes 
approved at a cost of £3,154,000 and 50 more under 
consideration at a cost of £30,000,000. The latest 
developments include the Swazi forest project, a 
cattle scheme in Bechuanaland, and a wattle scheme 
in Southern Tanganyika, while an engineering 
subsidiary company is being formed with a capital 
of £1,000,000. This work is full of hazards. For 
example, the Ministry of Food has never agreed 
on the price of the eggs that may be got from the 
Gambia poultry project ; this, like the East African 
Groundnuts Scheme, may be slowly translated into 
a process for general agriculture. In the Sudan, 
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the successful Gezira cotton scheme, which 
administers 1,000,000 acres, and produces one- 
third of its country’s revenue, is to be nationalised 
next summer, with a Board consisting of two 
officials, a General Manager appointed by the 
Governor-General, and three others, at least two 
of them Sudanese. Up till now, it has been 
managed by the Sudan Development Syndicate, 
who take 20 per cent. of the profits, with 40 per 
cent. going to the 27,000 cultivators, and 40 per 
cent. to the Government. It is still to be seen 
whether this tripartite arrangement may not be 
better in the long run than a purely bureaucratic 
set-up. 
* 


NEED for moral direction is as vital in 

the Caribbean as anywhere else. So far all 
that is being done seems organisational, like the 
recent currency conference in Barbados, as part of 
the Federation scheme, whose chief, Sir Hubert 
Rance, late of the Indian Civil Service, has now 
been appointed Governor of Trinidad. In the 
Bahamas, the Governor has been criticising elec- 
toral practice, and Butlin’s Camps have sold out 
to an American hotel group. But most news comes 
from Jamaica. Good (in the sense of develop- 
ment) the 500-bed hospital for the University 
College, the £1,200,000 cement works, both of 
which have been started. Good, the initiative of 
Lady Huggins on behalf of the poor inhabitants 
of Swine Street, whose plight failed to elicit 
interest from tourists. Goad, presumably, a loan 
of £3,000,000 from Britain. Bad, again presum- 
ably, a Press Bill forbidding the publication of 
‘any’ confidential document—now withdrawn by 
Mr. Bustamante. The P.N.P. programme for this 
December’s elections is interesting, if not very 
original, State Bank, Land Resources and Develop- 
ment Board, Industrial Development Corporation, 
Housing Corporation, City Transport, Broadcast- 
ing Services, Medical Panel Scheme, Land Tax 
Reform, Mineral and Chemical Resources, Major 
Irrigation Scheme and Island Water Supplies, 
Afforestation, Agricultural and Industrial 
Research, Full Educational Programme, Medical 
and Health Services, Old Age Pensions, Unem- 
ployment and Disability Insurance, federation of 
the West Indies. Even though this is a deriva- 
tive programme, there are plenty of young 
Jamaicans who have a religious faith in it. 
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(Continued from page 5) 

poration reveals, for example, the extreme back- 
wardness of African education in- Tanganyika. 
The Corporation has established European schools 
for its staff at Kongwa and Urambo, and the local 
Government has agreed to pay 100 per cent. of 
the recurrent cost of them. No doubt the ex- 
penditure is small, but would Tanganyika, given 
its very meagre revenue, have chosen to spend 
even this small amount in this way but for the 
impact of the Corporation? 

The Groundnuts Scheme also stirs up political 
difficulties. Large numbers of Europeans are being 
brought into Tanganyika; they are established 
with their wives and children just as if they were 
settlers. In the light of fears of expanding white 
settlement in East Africa, is this desirable? From 
the point of view of general policy, Tanganyika 
could well have done without this problem at the 
present time. : 

In general, this type of colonial enterprise, 
where the engineer and prospector and technician 
arrive with their families, seeking normal comfort 
in the bush, with assured handsome contracts in 
their pockets, is a far cry from the pioneering 
commercial ventures which used to begin with 
little but a thatched hut and a man in shirt-sleeves. 
If public corporations are to start with all the para- 
phernalia. of expensive houses for headquarters’ 
staft and established domestic life in the field, can 
the bills be met? Can public enterprise ever 

“pay “; It cannot, surely, be necessary for every 
public organisation to rival the Overseas Food 
Corporation in spending £450,296 on office equip- 
ment and furniture alone, in London and East 
Africa. The figure should be remembered as an 
awful warning! 

All this is not to suggest that we prefer, for one 
moinent, the old private enterprise. That carried 
abuses enough of its own; and if the development 
of ‘backward areas’ were left to private enter- 
prise, the Colonies would continue as shamefully 
neglected as they have been in the past—except 
for the rich, profit-bearing mines and plantations. 
Public enterprise is urgently needed, but it is still 
groping for the right techniques, whether it be in 
the field of finance, the choice of personnel, the 
relations between colonial Governments and 
Corporations, and—particularly important—the 
achievement of co-operation with the peoples of 
the Colonies. Nor has the relation between public 
corporations and the Parliament and people of 
Britain, who are immediately responsible for meet- 
ing the bills, been settled. It is, however, a good 
step forward that all these problems are now 
emerging sufficiently clearly to be formulated. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Danger in Tanganyika 


Sir,—Kindly allow me some space in your paper in 
order that I may urge British Socialists to take notice 
of the embarrassing situation in which the present-day 
trend of affairs in the Colonies is placing them and the 
Panty, 

Never before have Socialists faced a graver colonial 
problem than they do now in East Africa. The whole 
attitude and outlook of settled Europeans is changing. 
They have mooted a strictly European Organisation to 
further /:uropean interests and to support increased 
European settlement. They are determined to sever 
Tanganyika from UNO, equally determined to ignore 
Colonial Office pleas or threats as well as to turn south- 
wards, repeat southwards, for inspiration and action. 
They and the Electors’ Union in Kenya adhere to the 
principles outlined in the so-called ‘Kenya Plan,’ which 
aims at halting African political progress and blunting 
political aspirations. 


Outbursts of ‘living space,’ ‘the Indian menace’ and 
the ‘growing native problem’ (settler problem to be 
correct), ‘dominance of Europeans in Government,’ etc.,. 
are to be heard every day. A Fascist regime is growing 
right under our feet! What is British Socialist reaction 
to this challenge? If this sort of thing is to be allowed 
under a Socialist regime what is to happen to us under a. 
reactionary Tory one? Must ‘ potato’ politics (economic 
alliance with Malan) be allowed to sweep away with one 
stroke all that Britain has held dear throughout the years? 
What have British Christian leaders to say about this? 
Socialism (in the Colonies) will stand or fall by what 
happens in East Africa, and the responsibility lies at the 
door of British men and women who believe in justice 
and fair play. 

Yours, etc., 


A. K. Juma.. 


Dar-es-Salaam. 
Tanganyika. 
To the Editor, lenture 
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CHRISTMAS 1949 & 


Have you a friend who is interested in 
colonial problems? Why not give a year’s 
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“2 subscription to l’enture as a useful and 
:| interesting present which will go right round ya 
oS the year? Venture is sent to nearly every 


British Colony, as well as to subscribers in 
this country, the Dominions and the United 
States. If you will send the name and 
address of your friend with a postal order 
for 7s. to the Fabian Colonial Bureau, the 
Editor will be pleased to post T’enture for 
one year from January Ist, 1950. 
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AGGREY OF AFRICA 


by R. B. Wellesley Cole 


PSPIVIDUALS about whom biographies are written 

fall roughly into two groups. The vast majority are 
interesting or famous, but a few are truly great. In the 
latter category falls Dr. Aggrey of Africa. 

It is not an easy thing to write a biography of a great 
man. Johnson had his Boswell, Scott his Lockhart, 
Aggrey his Edwin Smith. It takes a happy combination 
of circumstances to unlock the key which will put over 
the real greatness of such a personality. Once that has 
been done, others who try to write a biography of such 
a person are faced with an almost impossible task. 

Many of the details of Aggrey’s life could be multi- 
plied in that of a number of other Africans who have 
done well in their own honteland, or abroad in Europe 
and America. At 23, when he had already made his name 
as a leader among the young men of the Gold Coast, he 
went to America, studied at Livingstone College, Salis- 
bury, North Carolina, and spent the greater part of his 
life there teaching and in parish work. He grew into 
Spiritual maturity, and when another 23 years afterwards 
he was called by the Phelps-Stokes Commission to our 
Africa to study conditions of education there, he was 
ripe for the opportunity. Success in this field led in- 
evitably to his being called to serve in his native land. 
At 49 he answered the call and went home. There, 
despite mounting difficulties, he gave of his best, but at 
the very height of his promise and service, he was cut 
off by untimely death, leaving a gap which has never been 
filled. : 
Surely here were ingredients which cried aloud for 
an inspired biographer! And that biographer was at 
hand in the person of the Rev. Edwin Smith, brilliant 
sociologist, and inspired missionary, who, through life- 
long service had got to understand the very spirit of the 
Gold Coast peoples. He knew Aggrey personally, and 
had at his disposal all relevant material. — His work, 
Aggrey of Africa, appearing at the psychological moment, 
did more than anything else to assemble and immortalise 
the portrait of Aggrey, the Saint of Africa, with which 
the world is familiar. 

This miracle, W. M. Macartney has sought to recap- 
ture in a new abridged biography.* Mr. Macartney does 
his best in the circumstances, but as he himself remarks, 
‘ Aggrey cannot be framed in a portrait.’ The book is 
well written, and it is obvious that the author has done 
some first-hand research. He also makes generous recog- 
nition of his debt to Edwin Smith. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if anyone who was introduced to Aggrey for the 
first time through this book, would gain any impression 
of his greatness. Macartney himself would seem to be 
aware of this difficulty, for he seeks by the technique 
of contrasting analysis to infuse some element of drama 
into his story. Thus he starts off by stressing the primi- 
tive conditions of Anamabu, Aggrey’s birth place, and 
throughout the book he emphasises the so-called primi- 
tive, backward and heathenish, conditions of the Gold 
Coast and West Africa, as against the civilised conditions 
of Salisbury and America. 

This has its pitfalls. For, in a way which hardly does 
justice to Mrs. Aggrey, he somehow gives the impression 


* Dr. Aggrey, by W. M. Macartney, the Torch Bio- 
graphies, §.C.M. Press, Ltd., 56, Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C.1: 106 pages. 5s. 


that she never really became adjusted to the conditions 
of her husband’s people and background. It is a fact 
that some Negro-Americans think Africans are savages, 
Just as certain West Africans tend to pity Afro- 
Americans as a depressed minority in the land of their 
birth. These difficulties are due to ignorance, and it should 
be the province of writers to smooth rather than to 
aggravate them : 

Aggrey never pretended to be anything but African. 
Therein lay the secret of his greatness; for in his life 
and achievements he showed once and for all that human 
beings are not predestined by the circumstances of their 
birth, but are subject to all the changing influences of 
environment and opportunity. He was great because like 
so many of his countrymen he started from less than 
scratch, and made the grade, not losing his head, but 
developing into a cultured humanitarian, who throughout 
his life was the butt of circumstance, but never faltered. 
Like so many of those who are rising to become leaders 
in West Africa to-day, he was a ‘one generation man,’ 
picked out of native conditions and transformed through 
Christianity, education and the wider culture obtained 
from residence abroad, into a first-rate product which 
could bear comparison with the best in the world. 


Personal Magnetism 

The present writer was fortunate to be a final year 
student at Fourah Bay College when Aggrey went to 
spend a memorable fortnight in Sierra Leone, in 1926, 
in connection with the centenary celebrations of that 
famous college. It is not possible to do justice to the 
personal magnetism with which his whole being was 
instinct. Of average height (not short as Macartney 
states), slim, he was quiet, and like so many great 
Africans not commanding in carriage, voice or deport- 
ment. 

After prayers that first evening, when he rose to speak, 
the first impression was his pronounced American accent. 
But within five minutes, time stood still and space 
vanished as the assembly listened to him spellbound. 
Aggrey had the gift of making the simplest words have 
the most unexpected and profound meaning. In a fort- 
night, on a score of occasions, at college, to groups of 
students, to gatherings of school children, at public meet- 
ings, and in sermons at church, the abiding feeling of 
those assembled to hear him was that he should go on 
speaking and never stop. A whole new world seemed 
to unfold at the magic touch of his words, and a sigh of 
regret invariably arose when he ceased. Within a day 
he was the most popular man in Sierra Leone. His 
memory was immense, and his erudition profound; but 
it was in his understanding and handling of human nature 
that he was the master. 

When he left, Sierra Leoneans watched his career with 
passionate intensity; the way he exerted himself in the 
interest of his people to the detriment of his health; 
the news which came through of the insults and slights to 
which he was subjected, culminating in his appointment 
as ‘Assistant Vice-Principal’ at Achimota, a position 
which ensured that he never once acted as Head in the 
absence of Principal Fraser. 

No! Sierra Leoneans did not really need a book to 
enshrine him in their heart for ever as a martyr and a 
great son of Africa. And in this Sierra Leone speaks 
for all Africa. 15:6 


Guide to Books 


Freedom and Welfare in the Caribbean: a 
Colonial Dilemma 


By Annette Baker Fox. (Institute of International 
Studies of Yale University. Harcourt, Brace and 
* Company. $3.50.) 


This book examines and compares political, social, and 
economic problems in the American territories of Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands and in the British West 
Indies. It tells British readers, among other things, how 
the Government of the United States has advanced 
Puerto Rico, since it became American territory about 
50 years ago, from colonial status to virtual independence, 
has given it direct financial aid amounting to $580,000,000 
besides loans aggregating $82,600,000, and has established 
public corporations which have set up a cement factory, 
an earthenware factory, and profit-sharing plantations. 
Besides these State-owned manufacturing industries, shoe 
and textile factories and flour mills have been established 
by American private enterprise. Yet the author believes 
that development in Puerto Rico has suffered from the 
division of responsibility among too many authorities 
and that British planning has been sounder because it 
has emanated from a central agency—the Colonial Office. 
But those who know the Caribbean will come to the con- 
clusion that the author has sometimes given credit where 
it is not deserved and withheld it where it is deserved. 
So far as the British Colonies are concerned, one gets 
the impression that the author has relied too much on 
reports of commissions of enquiry, annual reports of 
Development and Welfare in the West Indies, and state- 
ments of policy, and has gauged the extent of develop- 
ment in those Colonies by them rather than by observation 
on the spot. It is to be regretted that there is no men- 
tion of Cuba, Haiti and San Domingo—comparison 
between conditions in independent states and in colonial 
territories would have been particularly welcome. 
Another serious omission is the scanty reference made to 
over-population in the West Indian islands, a grave pro- 
blem not only in most of the British Islands but also in 


Puerto Rico. 
C. W. W. G. 


Partners for Progress 
The Men and Women of the Colonial Service. 


By Sir Charles Jeffries. (Harrap. 12s. 6d.) 

This study of the Colonial Service is introduced by the 
Secretary of State and written by the Deputy Under- 
Secretary of State at the Colonial Office. Certainly for 
the 300,000 who are now members of the Service and the 
peoples of the Colonies who will take over the senior 
posts in the future, this book is full of information as 
well as enormously interesting. 


The writer describes the construction of the Colonial 
Office, its liaison with the Colonies, and its responsibility 
towards the members of the Service, with a more detailed 
exposition of the work carried out by the different 
branches on the spot, and a special study of the depart- 
ments of justice, law and social welfare, typifying the 
working of all specialised departments. There is a 
chapter on women, not only as members of the Service 
but also as wives of expatriate officers. The author does 


not discuss the point often made that the relations of 
officials with local people were far more friendly in the 
days when it was not customary for white wives to live 
in the Colonies. A 


Sir Charles Jeffries points out that the aim of modern 
colonial administration is to encourage the people of the 
Colonies to ‘run their own shop.’ This will mean that 
the business of government, finance, order and the social 
services, etc., will be the concern of each Colony and the 
civil service will be responsible to a representative govern- 
ment. On the other hand, there will be a steady expansion 
of céntral organisations advising the Colonial Secretary 
on research, with field workers employed by the colonial 
governments, universities or research institutes. 


There is a timely observation on the future need as 
Colonies become self-governing, of a Commonwealth 
Service in which responsibility for an official’s security 
of employment will rest with the Secretary of State, 
not the local governments. In view of the 1,198 vacancies 
which have still to be filled and the holding-up of colonial 
development through lack of technical staff, some re- 
organisation is obviously necessary. 


One warning to readers. Sir Charles only touches on 
the disadvantages of the Colonial Service from the angle 
of the expatriate official, nor does he discuss the criticisms 
of the expatriate officials by the colonial peoples. Con- 
sequently, both in Mr. Creech Jones’ foreword and in 
the content of the book, the pattern of the ideal colonial 
civil servant emerges rather than the faulty human being 
who is met on the spot. 

HOB: 


Men in the Tropics 
By Harold Evans. 380 pages. (William Hodge. 18s.) 


This is not a book for the colonial expert, but it is an 
excellent bed-time book for those who cling to romantic 
European notions of the ‘colour, excitement, squalor, 
extravagance and cruelty of the Tropics’ mentioned in 
the blurb, There is nothing here about the ordinary: 
people of the Colonies as they are to-day, doing ordinary 
jobs in an ordinary way, but there are many entertaining 
extracts from the writings of European travellers, with 
a brief and inadequate historical introduction to each 
section, the sections being arranged regionally. But 
there are plenty of good stories and one or two gems, 
such as the reply of the Guiana doctor on the prevailing 
disease of the Colony: ‘Dropsy with the black men,’ he 
answered, ‘and brandy with the white’; or the Coaster’s: 
advice to Mary Kingsley : ‘When you have made up your 
mind to go to West Africa, the very best thing you can 
do is to get it unmade again and go to Scotland instead; 
but if your intelligence is not strong enough to do so, . . . 
get some introductions to the Wesleyans: they are the 
only people on the Coast who have got a hearse with 
feathers.’ Perhaps it is best summed up in the quotation 
from Winston Churchill: ‘The Kingdom of Uganda is a 
fairy tale. You climb up a railway instead of a bean- 
stalk and at the end there is a wonderful new world.” 


M. N. 
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Parliament 


Judicial Enquiry in Bechuanaland. Mr. Platts-Mills 
asked the Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations when the judicial inquiry into the case of 
‘Seretse Khama was expected to complete its investiga- 
tions and publish its findings. In reply, the Under- 
Secretary of State said that it was impossible to give 
any definite date for the conclusion of the judicial inquiry. 
That it was expected that it would complete its work 
about the middle or end of December. The report Would 
then have to be considered by the High Commissioner 
and the Secretary of State, and that he could not say 
at the moment when it would be published. In a supple- 
mentary question, Mr. Platts-Mills asked whether the 
Under-Secretary would give the House a solemn assur- 
ance that the action of the Government would in no wise 
be prejudiced by the fact that Seretse had married a 
white woman and would he convey that assurance to the 
Government of South Africa, who looked with greedy 
and race-ridden eyes on this problem. Mr. Gordon Walker 
answered that there was no need for such an assurance, 
it was obviously so. The Government of South Africa 
did not come into the matter at all. (November 3.) 


Kenya: Administrative Appointments of Africans. 
Mr. Skinnard asked whether, in view of the increasing 
number of African students from Kenya now reaching 
amiversity degree standard in appropriate subjects, 
African appointments would be made to the Kenya Senior 
Administrative Service. Mr. Creech Jones replied that 
jn accordance with the policy announced in 1946, candi- 
dates in the Colonies would be considered for any appoint- 
ments for which they had the necessary academic and 
personal qualifications on the recommendation of the local 
Public Service Commissions. The establishment of such 
a Commission was now under consideration in Kenya. 


{October 19.) 


Kenya: Trades Union (Re-registration) Bill. In 
teply to a question asking for a statement on the Bill, 
Mr. Creech Jénes said that the Bill was enacted on 
September 8, 1949. Its object was to ensure that trade 
anions registered before April 20, 1948, the date on which 
the Trade Union and Trade Disputes (Amendment) 
Ordinance, 1948, came into force, should fulfil the same 
«conditions as trade unions registered after that date. 


Nyasaland: Transfer of prisoners to Southern 
Rhodesia. Replying to a question expressing the 
dissatisfaction of Africans on the sending away of 
‘prisoners to Southern Rhodesia when their labour was 
urgently needed in Northern Nyasaland, Mr. Creech 
Jones said that the arrangement was necessitated by lack 
‘of prison space, and that it was not practicable to change 
the arrangement. The intention was that only long-term 
prisoners of a type unsuitable for employment outside 
‘gaols would be sent. (October 19.) 


Railways in Mauritius. Mr. Rankin asked what 
action had been taken on the recommendations of the 
Economic Commission of 1947-48 to modernise the rail- 
way in view of the falling revenue. Mr. Creech Jones 
seplied that the General Manager of the railways was 
shortly to discuss with the Crown Agents the advisability 
of ordering two diesel electric locomotives. (October 26.) 
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Central African Federation. Mr. Skinnard asked 
what arrangements had been made for the African popu- 
lation to vote in the plebiscite to be held in the two 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland on the question of a Central 
African Federation. Mr. Creech Jones said that no pro- 
posals had arisen out of the unofficial conference at 
Victoria Falls for submission to the Government: in 
particular, no proposals had been received for an official 
referendum on the matter. The question did not there- 
fore arise, but he would repeat that His Majesty’s 
Government had a special responsibility to the African 
communities and full account would have to be taken 
of African opinion before any constitutional change 
~ African interests could be considered. (October 


Mission’s Lands in Nyasaland. Mr. Skinnard asked 
under what agreements and system of tenure the missions 
operating in Northern Nyasaland held their lands in the 
Livingstonia, Florence Bay, Khowe and Mburunji areas, 
and by what authority the missionaries were imposing an 
annual tax on peasant farmers occupying holdings in 
those districts. Mr. Creech Jones said that the lands 
referred to were held in freehold by the United Free 
Church of Scotland Mission. The Mission had no authority 
to impose any tax and, as far as he was aware, did not 
do so. He would seek confirmation on this point. 
(October 26.) 


Electoral qualifications in Northern Rhodesia. Mr. 
J. Hynd asked what income or other qualifications are 
required for Africans, Europeans, and Indians, male and 
female, for registration on a common voters’ roll. Mr. 
Creech Jones said that the qualifications were the same 
for all three classes mentioned, male and female. In 
a supplementary, Mr. Hynd asked whether the income 
qualification of £250 was applicable to all the races and 
was it not inequitable in relation to African incomes. Mr. 
Creech Jones added that his answer did not cover British 
protected subjects who were the majority of the inhabi- 
tants. (October 26.) 


Uganda Riots Inquiry. In reply to a question on 
the publication of the Report, Mr. Creech Jones said that 
the Commissioner expected to finish his Report at the end 
of November, and the Uganda Government would publish 
it as soon as possible. (October 26.) 


Cost of Living in the West Indies. Mr. Pickthorn 
asked what was the expected rise in the cost-of-living 
index in each West Indian Colony, or generally, conse- 
quent on devaluation; and what was being done to mini- 
mise the effect on the real incomes of the masses. Mr. 
Creech Jones replied that the cost-of-living in the West 
Indian Colonies would inevitably be affected by the in- 
crease in the sterling prices of necessary food and other 
imports from dollar sources, and also by any price 
increases in sterling goods which might occur. It was 
not yet possible to make any precise statement. The 
problem was naturally receiving urgent consideration by 
the Governments concerned. Any statements as to future 
measures must wait until the discussions with the Coloniat 
Governments have been concluded. (October 26.) 
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SERVICE 


(Extracts from an opening address by Lord Listowel, 
Minister of State for Colonial Affairs, at the Colonial 
Service Summer School, September 20, 1949.) 


‘What the Colonial Service offers young men to-day 
is the chance of a unique adventure in human servide. 
iJ would be misleading you if I did not tell you that the 
discomfort of a primitive environment, the loneliness and 
heart-ache of separation, the fatigue arff strain of work 
in intense heat and humidity are again and again the price 
that must be paid for the privilege of this unsurpassed 
opportunity of service. . . To-day the pace of social and 
political change throughout the Colonies is more rapid 
than it has ever been before, and there is therefore an 
even greater opportunity of positive achievement for 
individual members of the administrative and tech- 
nical services. You will see results in a way your pre- 
decessors were not able to do. You can contribute now 
as never before to raising the wretched living standards 
of colonial peoples by the development of their productive 
resources, to the fostering of those social services which 
bring health and enlightenment and to the guidance that 
will be required to fit each territory when the time comes 
to discharge the responsibilities of full self-government. . . 


‘One of the great changes now affecting your work is 
that we are living at a time in which ideas, however 
benevolent and sound, can no longer be imposed from 
above on the peoples of the Colonies. The paternal con- 
ception of government is a thing of the past. This was 
recognised at the Summer Conferences of 1947, 1948 and 
1949 on the Colonial Service in Africa. These Confer- 
ences declared with unanimity that the task of the Service 
to-day is to associate colonial peoples with every phase 
in the development of their countries. It is now the 
the business of the administrator to find and free the 
springs of local initiative in every province, town and 
village... . 


“One of the most important agencies in uplifting and 
transforming the Colonies . . . is the colonial student. Thie 
colonia! student is the natural leader of thousands of his 
fellows at home, and when he returns it is often to a key 
position in the professional or political life of his own 
territory. He is usually full of enthusiasm to serve his 
country and to play a leading part in its progess and 
development. A grave responsibility rests on the 
Service to know and sympathise with the enthusiasms 
and aspirations of these young men, and to work out 
patiently with them the highest ideal of national 
independence within the framework of the British 
Commonwealth. . . ”’ 
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Activities of the Bureau 


Hich C oe Mr. Gordon-Walker, Un- 

igh Lommiussion’  der-Secretary of State) for 
Territories Commonwealth Relations, 
met a deputation representing the Anti-Slavery 
Society, the Friends Native Races Committee and 
the Fabian Colonial Bureau on November 14. The: 
delegation welcomed the firm statement by the 
Government which we give on page 1 of Venture, 
and in addition pressed for increased grants from 
the Coldnial Development and Welfare Fund 
because of the urgent need of economic develop- 
ment in the territories ; they asked that every effort 
should be made to bring more British officials into: 
the Service because of the disproportionate num- 
ber of South African nationals who have been 
appointed ; finally, that if South Africa presented 


formal demands for the incorporation of the terri- ~ 


tories, British policy should be an unequivocal 
‘No.’ If South Africa attempted to exert pres- 
sure the people of the territories should be con- 
sulted, and in order that neither Britain nor South 
Africa should be accused of manipulating the 
results, an impartial Commission should be: 
appointed to supervise the reference to the people. 
It was proposed that this Commission should con- 
sist of representatives of other Commonwealth. 
nations. 


Diléannavia The second autumn meeting was 

; held on November 3 with Mr. Frank 
Education Horrabin in the chair. The Rev.. 
H. M. Grace discussed the principles of education 
in British and French Colonies, the conflict 
between the Chiefs and the educated African and. 
the need for a non-materialist concept of educa- 
tion. Miss Marjorie Nicholson discussed the need 
to consider the content of education in relation to: 
the psychological reactions of colonial peoples. 
Both the British and the present-day colonial! 
peoples had contributions to make to world culture.. 
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